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nant as It has continued to be, and the
Evangelicals, though still important, had
become a sectional interest. At the same
time the men who represented the Oxford
Movement had been shouldered out from their
position as the main army of an advancing
cause, and reduced to be somewhat irregular
skirmishers on its "flank. With him must
be associated many others, such as Dean
Hook before him and Archbishop Benson
in the generation after him. They have
shared his success ; they have shared also,
in some measure, the resentment of the
Evangelicals against Wilberforce and the
suspicion of the Oxford school. Their work
has been effectual in the levelling upwards of
ecclesiastical thought and practice: but,
in spite of many adaptations, inward as well
as outward, to the Oxford mode, no conces-
sions have been made on that side. There
has been no levelling down. Thus the
success has been seriously qualified, and a
central or national standard of thought
and practice has not been attained, in spite
of a widespread uniformity in externals
and in the use of words ; perhaps it is not
desirable that it should be attained. The
merit of Wilberforce, who has dictated the
methods of the Church since his day, lay In